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WHITE CAULDRON. 
This is a tale of the North and the Win- 
ter. Far up under the edges of the aurora 
it is a fearsome country for most of the 
year. The summer is brilliant, vivid and 
sultry, and the autumn comes in a Tyrian 
splendour unknown in other lands ; but 
when the gray chill falls upon the earth 
and the bugles of the snow begin to grieve 
and shrill, and gather on the verges of the sunset, there is a 
dread foreboding: over earth. Then the white pall settles on 
the world, and it is winter. How relentless, how hopeless, 
how forbidding it is, I cannot tell you here. Perhaps some 
day you will learn for yourself ; then you will know. 

When the ground grows as hard as stone and the brooks 
and ponds are already hushed, then the big rivers begin to 
freeze. One still night falling in a week of cold seals them 
down for their long sleep, and you hear nothing more from 
them but the muffled groaning under the iron blanket, until 
spring comes by that way. But sometimes they do not freeze 
so quickly ; if they are coated from bank to bank one night, 
the next day may bring a strong wind and rain, and break the 
fetters and give the prisoners another respite. Then there 
are formed great masses of floating, broken ice, which drift 
slowly down stream, chafing and whispering in the pale g^ay 
land. Gradually they jam together and choke up their own 
course, and are welded again with the frost; and the ice 
bridge is not likely to be shaken by another disaster until the 
last great thaw sets in with April. 

Among these ice-fields, however, there are likely to be formed 
breathing places, or "air-holes," as they are called, gaps 
between the matted acres of ice which have failed to freeze. 
And the curious thing is that when once these air-holes are 
formed they persistently refuse to close. No matter how 
intensely cold it may grow, they maintain a vitality of boil- 
ing springs, and sometimes remain open all winter, though 
this is rare. 

One year in the early eighties a huge vent of this kind 
formed in the middle of the river a few miles below the town 
where I was living. Almost opposite to it on the right or 
west bank of the river was the house of my friends whom 1 used 
to visit frequently. If the skating was good I would skate down 
after office hours and return the next morning : and when the 
snow was deep over the ice I went by the road. For more than 
a month I had watched this great angry hole in the white world. 
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and it never froze. At night it was obscure and vag-ue, lyin 
black under the stars. In the morning — these wonderful sti 
cold mornings of the north, when the world is made out of 
nothing but light and frost — it was beautiful, fascinating. 
It must have been at least a hundred yards across, of irregu- 
lar roundish form; and when the sun swam up out of the 
sombre gulf beyond the ridges of pine, it seethed like an enor- 
mous cauldron. Not a breath of wind anywhere, and from 
every chimney of the town columns of smoke piling up straight 
as a shaft into the brilliant heaven, the deep, soft covering of 
snow on every object growing rosy in the coming day. And 
from my cauldron volumes of white steam rose in the sunlight, 
and the sun played through it and rolled it up and up, like the 
vanishing scarf of those Eastern adepts. All day the hills 
" like giants at a hunting " lay still and watched, and all day 
the jugglery went on; but the trick was never detected. 
Time and again I glided past it on the black ice, with a lump 
of daring terror in my throat ; many times I looked down at 
it from the shore, trudging safely along on my snow-shoes. 
It was always strange, always touched with dread, nearly 
always beautiful with its dark, welling currents and escaping 
clouds of mist, and always haunted with mystery. One could 
easily fancy that an earlier people would surround such a place 
with dark imaginings, builcfing about it vasty barriers of heroic 
myth, — a door into the gloom more real than any fabled gate- 
way of the hills. For through that port a man might swiftly 
pass unheeded out on the irremediable journey, the journey 
of the Twilight Plains, where mouldering legends say there is 
no sun to cheer, no wind to chill, no flowers to blow, no 
scathing frost to bite, and from which there is no record of 
return in any decipherable tongue. 

One evening early in January I was walking down to The 
Ridges, my friend's farm, later than usual. It must have been 
about seven o'clock. At that time of year, in that latitude, all 
trace of the afterglow would have vanished long since ; but 
this night was darker than usual, for a snow-storm was march- 
ing from the East. It came with tumult and the blare of 
victory. There was no hope of quarter in the sound of those 
trampling legions. Captained by caprice, all night these 
teeming forces of the world, with the terror of music in their 
van, streaming from the gorges of the outer dark, would drive 
across the deserted fields, wasting in their track; and when 
the calm dawn should return with golden flutes to re-possess 
his harried dominions, there might perhaps be revealed, skulk- 
ing upon the flying rearguard of the storm, the wolfish and 
inescapable camp-followers of death. 
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So my fancy told me, trying, no doubt, to beguile the jour- 
ney. But I said these were not cheerful stories, and only 
tucked my chin deeper in my collar and trudged on. Pres- 
ently a striding figure hove up out of the gloom in front, and 
was upon me before I knew it. 

" Hullo," it shouted. 

" Hullo, Paul." 

" Just getting back from town ? " 

" Yes," I replied. 

It had come up from the river, and was crossing the road 
when we met. I heard the creak of its snow-shoes as it strode 
on and was gulphed again from sight. As I turned to peer 
after it, a window light, red and blurred through the drift, 
glimmered like a beacon. For this harbour, apparently, the 
man was making^. A few minutes later the moaning of pines 
warned me that if I turned sharply to the right and fumbled 
about a little, I would be likely to find my friend's gateway. 

As we were sitting by the fire an hour after that, they said 
the figure must have been Paul Harkner ; he never missed a 
night in coming across the river to visit Juliet Fellows, a 
beautiful girl whom I had met at my friend's, who lived on 
the next place to The Ridges. 

I went to sleep to the hooting of the blizzard, with the fire- 
light dancing on my bed, amused and comforted by the 
thought of Juliet and her lover. ' 

The next day was radiantly fine. Before I had finished 
dressing I scraped a hole in the frost on my window, and 
looked out. The country was smothered in white and rose 
and gold. A cold white sun was beginning to go up the 
cloudless blue; only along the horizon there remained a trace 
of haze of a grayish purple. The wind, however, had not 
quite spent itself, and was making fine sport with the snow, 
diasing whole clouds of it across the buried fields and down 
the broad plain of the solid river. Out in that waste, where 
the sifting snow-wraiths sighed and sped along, faltering and 
rising and scudding again as the whim took them, lay the 
White Cauldron, boiling to heaven. The great drifts scoured in 
trooping columns, shot through with sun, along the river-flow, 
and tossed themselves high aloft to mingle with the crumbling- 
fume of that smoking vent, that went up as the frosty breath 
of a silent, sleeping world. 

That day I went to town on snow-shoes. As I passed the 
Fellows' house that glad morning, Juliet came to the window. 
She smiled and bowed to me ; then a strange look came into 
her face, and, as I thought, wried it with sudden horror. I 
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was not near enough to be sure of what I saw ; yet the illu- 
sion, if it was such, held me preoccupied and wondering, s© 
that it was quarter of a mile or more before the glorious vigour 
of the world quite recaptured my spirits. Then I turned t© 
look back at my boiling giant well. 

Now the snow plays odd pranks when it is loosed to sport 
with the wind. The track of a snow-shoer moving through 
storm will be buried from view in a few minutes after he has 
passed. AH trace of it is gone, yet the trail is there. For 
what happens? Each step of the springing shoe packs the 
snow beneath it, and the footmarks are almost at once filled in 
with the falling snow. So they may lie buried for days. But 
if the snow is li^ht and dry, and the wind continues to drive, 
gradually the drift blows away and away, and only the hard 
packed footprints of the walker of the snow stand up in a 
single trail, evident perhaps for miles. 

And this morning when I turned to look south into the sun, 
there lay a line of these tell-tale hummocks, only too distinct, 
leading down from Juliet Fellows' door and out across the 
river straight to the edge of the smooth, black water. Here 
they stopped, turning neither to right nor left. 

And across the air-hole on the farther side, where there were 
no marks of any traveler, the snow shifted in tiny flurries full 
of bright sunlight, and raced on, scattering uncertain wings, 
only to sink again, whispering fitful and mysterious things 
under the burly fingers of the wind. 

Bliss Carman. 
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